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A Brit View of America 


In explaining Britain's campaign against Axis propaganda in the United States, 
the BSC history included this chilling account of America's susceptibility to foreign 
manipulation: 

UT N PLANNING its campaign, it was necessary for BSC to remember ... the 
I simple truth that the United States, a sovereign entity of comparatively re- 
JL cent birth, is inhabited by people of many conflicting races, interests and 
creeds. These people, though fully conscious of their wealth and power in the ag- 
gregate, are still unsure of themselves individually, still basically on the defensive 
and still striving, as yet unavailingly but very defiantly, after national unity and in- 
deed after some logical grounds for considering themselves a nation in the racial 
sense. It is their frustrated passion to achieve a genuine nationalism which leads 
them to such extravagances — more wishfully assertive than fervently patriotic — as 
the annual I am an American* Day and to such absurdities of expression — often 
heard— as ‘Wishing you a real American Christmas.”* 



cate owed $10.5 million to a Canadian paper 
manufacturer, in demand notes that were 
renewable every six months. Stephenson 
wanted to buy up these notes, call for pay- 
ment of them and thereby drive Hearst out of 
business. But the Treasury in London re-_ 
fused to provide the money. 

Radio Station WRUL 


T he extent of BSC’s media operations is 
clear from one final example, involving 
a radio station known as WRUL, based 
in New York. The station had been founded 
by a businessman named Walter Lemmon 
who had worked for IBM, with the aim of 
spreading “international goodwill.” It had a 
powerful 50,000-watt shortwave transmitter 
and a huge audience around the world. BSC 
set out to manipulate it. 

“Through cut-outs, BSC began to supply it 
with everything it needed to run a first-class 
international programme worthy of its trans- 
mitting power and declared policy,” explains 
the history. “BSC subsidized it financially. It 
recruited foreign news editors, translators 
and announcers to serve on its staff. It fur- 
nished it with material for news bulletins, 
with specially prepared scripts for talks and 
commentaries 

Soon, an unwitting WRUL had been trans- 
formed into a covert propaganda instrument. 
For example, London decided in May 1941 
that it wanted a propaganda campaign to de- 
ter Spain from entering the war on Ger- 
many’s side. WRUL broadcasts written by 
BSC agents launched this campaign in June. 

The station’s nominal commitment to jour- 
nalistic ethics was easily subverted. Notes 
the BSC history: “WRUL had a rule against 
broadcasting material which had not ap- 
peared in the American press, but BSC got 
around this by inserting its own material in 
friendly newspapers, and then quoting it.” 
Even the BSC historians sound chagrined 
in recounting what they did to WRUL. The 
discussion of this operation concludes: “Thus 
it happened that an American wireless sta- 
tion with an unsullied reputation for impar- 
tiality was, for many months during the most 
critical period of the war, unknowingly har- 
nessed to the task of broadcasting British 
propaganda 


B ritain’s most challenging problem was 
isolationism, for it was in many ways 
an accurate reflection of American po- 
litical sentiment at the time. FDR and the 
establishment journalists might be committed 
internationalists— convinced that America s 
destiny required intervention in the Euro- 
pean conflict. But much of America was still 
naive and insular, burned by its experiences 
in World War I and hoping to sit this one out. 

Stephenson understood the depth of 
America First sentiment. By the spring of 
1941, BSC reckoned that the isolationist 
group had 700 chapters and nearly a million 
members. “As the speed of its growth was 
observed, agents were dispatched to each 
part of the country to attend its meetings, to 
keep track of its new members and to ponder 
upon new and effective ways of instigating 
counter propaganda,” explains the BSC stu- 

Stephenson decided “to declare a covert 
war.” This included the usual media cam- 
paign. It also involved aggressive use of front 
groups. The BSC study cites a half-dozen 
such groups, including two that were asso- 
ciated with the American Federation of La- 
bor. (“It was impossible to do anything with 
large segments of the Congress of Industrial 
Organization before June 1941,” when Hitler 
invaded Russia, notes the study.) 

BSC agents “persuaded one or more ot 
these pro-British societies to cover each im- 
portant America First meeting and do all 
they could to disrupt it and discredit the 

speakers.” . .... 

The harassment was well-organized. When 
isolationist Sen. Gerald P. Nye spoke in Bos- 
ton in September 1941, demonstrators from 
a front group called Fight for Freedom 
“passed out 25,000 handbills attacking him as 


Front Groups 


an appeaser and as a Nazi lover/' When Rep. 
Hamilton Fish addressed a rally in Milwau- 
kee, Tight for Freedom was there too, and 
just before Fish concluded his inspiring ora- 
tion, someone handed him a card on which 
was written ‘Der Fiihrer thanks you for your 
loyalty.'” And for an America First rally at 
Madison Square Garden Oct. 30, 1941, BSC 
agents tried (unsuccessfully) to sow confu- 
sion by printing duplicate tickets. 

BSC also organized a clever campaign to 
expose misuse of the congressional franking 
privilege by isolationist senators and con- 
gressmen, and a resulting legal case was re- 
ported avidly in The Washington Post. And it 
tried to oust the isolationist John L. Lewis 
from leadership of the CIO. BSC agents were 
sent to the CIO convention in Detroit in No- 
vember 1941, for example. 

To complete its network of front groups, 
BSC organized in the fall of 1941 the “Amer- 
ican Irish Defense Association.” BSC also 
claimed ties to the Italian-American Mazzini 
Society, headed by the journalist Max Ascoli. 
And in the Arab-American community, BSC 
says it worked closely with Salloum Mokar- 
zel, president of the Lebanese League of 
Progress. 

Slowly, the message took hold. Isolation- 
ism was bad. It was anti-American. The BSC 
study describes the press stories about the 
pro-Nazi sentiments of isolationists: “All this 
and much more was handed out by devious 
means to the great, impartial newspapers of 
the country .... Personalities were discred- 
ited, their unsavory pasts were dug up, their 
utterances were printed and reprinted .... 
Little by little, a sense of guilt crept through 
the cities and out across the states. The cam- 
paign took hold.” 

The Rumor Factory 


N o tactic was so weird that Stephenson 
& Co. wouldn't give it a try. In that 
spirit, BSC created in 1941 a rumor 
factory, whose “objectives ranged all the way 
from publicizing misleading information about 
allied strategy to undermining the prestige of 


an individual Nazi by encouraging salacious 
gossip about his private life.” 

The BSC rumormongers had a rule: “Par- 
ticular rumors should be designed to appeal 
to particular groups. Catholics in South 
America, for example, were always deeply 
influenced by stories of Nazi desecration of 
churches and monasteries.” Thus a Vatican 
Radio broadcast in December 1942 con- 
demning sexual immorality in Germany pro- 
vided the British “an opportunity to invent 
material with which to feed the flames of 
Catholic resentment,” explains the BSC his- 
tory. 

The British technique for spreading ru- 
mors was simple. The BSC history explains 
how British operatives in London would start 
a rumor by planting it in the office of a Lon- 
don newspaper. The paper would cable its 
correspondent in New York for futher infor- . 
mation. Another query would go to an Amer- 
ican wire service, which would cable its Ber- 
lin correspondent. In a few hours, the rumor 
would have spanned the globe. 

Two examples show how it worked: In 
November 1941, London asked BSC to cir- 
culate rumors that would undermine the mo- 
rale of German U-Boat crews. “At once, 
ONA [Overseas News Agency] put out a sto- 
ry with an Ankara dateline stating that a new 
superexplosive had been discovered by the 
British for filling depth charges. The story 
appeared on the front pages of all the leading 
American newspapers.” 

A similar manipulation took place in June 
1942, when the British decided to spread a 
rumor that a German submarine had torpe- 
doed a Brazilian ship. BSC originated the sto- 
ry in Argentina. It was cabled back to London 
as genuine news and denied with indignation 
over a German wireless, the study says. 

Economic Warfare 


aspect of BSC's operations in 
America before Pearl Harbor was its 
campaign against German-controlled 
corporations in the United States, such as 



The Washington Post 
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This account has been prepared, at ray instruction, by BSC officers, who have 
used the organization’s files as sources of information. The original purpose was 
to provide a record which would be available for reference should future need arise 
for secret activities and security measures of the kind it describes. 

-That purpose has already been advanced to the point of immediacy by the march 
of events; for, with the advent of atomic weapons, what is written in the pages 
following may be considered relevant to the present rather than to a hypothetical 
future. Against possible atomic attack, the only hope of survival is to be forewarned; 
and— having regard, in particular, to the various surprise forms of atomic attack 
which an aggressor nation might employ— to be forewarned clearly necessitates a 
world wide Intelligence Service of maximum effectiveness. 

This record of icssons learned and of methods evolved under the impetus of war 
is, therefore, submitted as contribution to the maintenance of such a service. It 
demonstrates, above all, that, during the period under review, an organization in the 
Western Hemisphere restricted in its authority to collecting intelligence by estab- 
lished means would have been altogether inadequate and that the success of secret 
activities was primarily dependent upon the coordination of a number of functions 
falling within the jurisdiction of separate Government departments in London. It 
was only as a result of such coordination that BSC had the necessary elasticity to 
meet the urgent demands of the situation and to adapt itself readily to swiftly 
changing needs. In referring to it, one feels impelled to make specific mention of the 
close cooperation afforded BSC by H.M. Embassy in Washington without which 
much that was achieved could not have been. Lord Lothian s intimate concern in 
the early days proved invaluable; and so, too, did the unfailing support subsequently 
given by Lord Halifax. 

The conception of coordinated operations in the field of secret activities, which 
BSC originally exemplified, was the basis upon which the Americans built, with 
astonishing speed, their own highly successful wartime Intelligence Service. It is, 
perhaps, not going too far to suggest that this conception may properly be regarded 
as essential to the maintenance tff world wide vigiiagee and national security in the 
critical years ahead. 

William Stephenson 

New York, 

December 31st, 1945. 


The foreword page of the secret history of British Security Cooperation, written by William 
Stephenson, the man who headed the organization. Stephenson wrote that he had asked BSC 
officers to prepare the history “to provide a record which would be available tor reference 
should future need arise for secret activities and security measures of the kind it describes/ 
In the final paragraph of his foreword, Stephenson boasts of BSC’s role in helping create a 
British-style American intelligence unit during the war. 
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Schering AG and LG. Farben. In addition to 4 
their economic clout, these giant corpora- •; 
tions were thought to provide cover for Ger- i 
man intelligence operations in the Western 'j 
hemisphere. ;•* 

Here again, the press was a crucial ally. In 
the case of the giant chemical cartel I.G. Far- 
ben, notes the BSC history, “Rumors were 
spread. Articles were placed in newspapers 
and magazines. Radio talks and protest meet- 
ings were organized, and arrangements were 
made for picketing certain Farben 
properties . Among the rumors spread 
by the British was that the RAF had bombed r 
Farben’s archives in Germany and destroyed ; 
its drug formulas, “with the result that there 
had been many deaths from wrong prescrip- 
tions,” says the BSC study. 

A sidelight to the anti-Farben campaign 
was an attack on Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
the predecessor of Exxon, which had devel- 
oped a kind of global truce with Farben dur- 
ing the 1920s. BSC cranked up the usual me- 
dia campaign, including nasty references in a 
propaganda pamphlet called “Sequel to the 
Apocalypse/* This was followed by lawsuits 
and government investigations. “Thus Stan- 
dard was forced to sever a number of its Nazi 
ties before America entered the war,** says 
the BSC study. 

Among those upset by the anti-Farben 
campaign was Allen Dulles, a Wall Street 
lawyer who had been drafted into Donovan*s 
intelligence group and would later become 
director of central intelligence. One BSC doc- 
ument (not contained in the official history 
but made available by Thomas Troy, the 
American intelligence historian) notes that in 
March 1942, Dulles and a colleague “ex- 
pressed their desire to have our propaganda 
action in the U.S.A., as far as I.G. Farben is 
concerned, discontinued. Their explanation 
of this was that, in their opinion, this might 
involve large American companies like Stan- 
dard Oil of New Jersey, etc., thereby perhaps 
impairing the war effort.’* 

The George Office 


trolled by the Nazis and passed this informa- 
tion along to BSC. He soon was working for 
BSC full time, gathering economic intelli- 
gence and planting newspaper stories with 
friendly journalists. 

While George’s activities escaped the at- 
tention of FBI Director Hoover and Assistant 
Secretary of State Adolph A. Berle, those 
two became increasingly suspicious of BSC’s 
operations in general. They argued — espe- 
cially after Pearl Harbor— that British intel- 
ligence activities in America were out of con- 
trol and demanded that offensive covert op- 
erations be stopped. 

The British responded, in the case of the 
George office, by persuading Donovan to 
take the operation under his wing and make 
it part of what became OSS. To hide other 
offensive operations, the British simply tried 
to act more discreetly. The British also had 
to call off a surveillance operation they had 
mounted against Berle, which had included 
tapping his telephone and other efforts to 
collect dirt on him. (The only eccentricity the 
British could come up with was the fact that 
Berle had two bathtubs in his bathroom, so 
that he and his wife could bathe together and 
she wouldn’t miss his pearls of wisdom.) 

Berle’s sin against the British, says Troy, 
“was tjjat he had the quaint notion that no 
foreign 4htelligence organization should op- 
erate in the United States.” 


O ne of the most intriguing chapters of 
the BSC story involves the “George 
office” in New York, which managed 
much of the economic warfare campaign. Its 
activities are the subject of a forthcoming 
book by Troy titled “George: The Most Se- 
cret Office in OSS.” 

The George office took its name from its 
director, George Merten, a German econo- 
mist who had fled the Nazis and come to 
America in 1938. While working for 
Schering’s American office in Bloomfield, 
N.J., he discovered that the firm was con- 


